2io                    TENNYSON   AND   HIS   FRIENDS
late Homer; of the weak points in the English hexameter ; or again of more serious topics, on which he had thought much and felt strongly, such as the life after death, the so-called " Eternity of Future Punishment,15 the unreality of the world as known to the senses, the grander Human Race, the " crowning race," still to be
born.
Occasionally, not very often in these days, he would speak of his own poems. Once, I remember, a few clays after an examination of the sixth form at Harrow, I told him that we had set for Greek Iambics the fine passage in " Elaine," where Lancelot says to Lavaine :
... in me there dwells No greatness, save it be some far-off touch Of greatness to know well I am not great. There is the man,
pointing to King Arthur. "Yes," he said in substance, " when I wrote that, I was thinking of Wordsworth and myself."
I noticed that he never spoke of Wordsworth without marked reverence. Obviously, with his exquisite eai for choice words and rhythm, he must have been more sensitive than most men to the prosaic, bathetic side o Wordsworth ; but I never heard him say a word imply ing that he felt this, whereas I have heard him qualifj his admiration for Robert Browning's genius and hi! affection for his person by some allusion to the rough ness of his style. This, he thought, must lead to hi: being less read than he deserved in years to come and he evidently regretted it.
It was in the period, roughly speaking, betweei 1862 and 1880 that I saw most of him, for it was thei our habit to make frequent visits to Freshwater or Alun Bay, generally at Christmas, and we were always re ceived with the same cordial kindness. It was the] that the long walks and the readings of his poetry afte